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LITERATURE, 

Sir Henry Holland, Physician-in-ordinary to Queen Vic- 
toria, has published " Recollections of Past Life " (D. Appleton & 
Go.), and a very entertaining book it is. Sir Henry is not a re- 
markable man, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, but he has 
probably known more remarkable men than any man living. His 
mother was a sister of Josiah Wedgewood, whose grandson, 
Charles Darwin, is now his friend, and Mrs. Gaskell, the novelist, 
was his cousin. When a lad, he used to spend his Christmas 
holidays at Dr. Aiken's, where he met the doctor's famous sister, 
Mrs. Barbauld. He seems, indeed, to have met everybody who 
was worth meeting, in all parts of the world. -It was his good for- 
tune to know Scott, while a young student in Edinburgh ; and he 
recalls with pleasure, after the lapse of sixty years, the little suppers 
at Scott's house in Castle Street, and the racy Scotch stories which 
the poet always had at hand to point and illustrate the subject of 
conversation, whatever.it might have been. Many of these stories, 
as Scott told them, could have been transferred almost literally to 
the Waverly novels, which as yet had no existence. A little polite 
sarcasm now and then stole into Scott's conversation, but rarely, if 
ever, showed itself in any harsh orungenerous personality. Sir Henry 
— then plain Mr. Holland — renewed his acquaintance with Scott at 
a latf r period, both in London and at Abbotsford. " I passed two 
days with him at the latter place," he writes, ." at the time when 
those perplexities of business were just beginning to press uppn 
him, which so deeply affected the later period of his life. His cheer- 
fulness, however, was yet unchanged, and he played pleasantly 
with the mask of the author of ' Waverly,' then pretty nearly cast 
aside. This was especially the case in my morning walks with 
him around Abbotsford, succeeding to two hours' writing in his 
study. My intercourse with him was more distressingly renewed, 
at different times, during the long infirmity which ended in his 
death. I saw him frequently on his way to Italy, at the house of 
his son-in-law, Lockhart — already an altered man in effect of the 
first slight paralytic seizure, and painfully showing this alteration 
in the effort to recover the stories and events partially lost to his 
memory. Such struggle of the mind with its own decay is a sad 
spectacle in every case — in Walter Scott it was especially so. It 
was not possible either to aid him, or to arrest the effort. I saw 
him again, in London, on the day of his return from the Continent, 
and each day of his stay here — in a state of helpless paralysis and 
very imperfect consciousness." 

All his life —and he is now in his eighty-fourth year, Sir Henry 
was continually brought in contact with poets and men of letters. 
Taking poets alone into account, he knew, both as physician and 
friend, Scott, Wordsworth, Campbell, Moore, Frere, Sotheby, 
Praed, Luttrell, William Spencer, and Joanna Baillie ; and he was 
intimate, though not professionally, with Byron, Southey, Rogers, 
Crabbe, and Bowles. "I happened to be in London when Lord 
Byron's fame was reaching its height, and saw much of him in 
society. It was one of those whimsical spectacles, periodically oc- 
curring, when an idol is suddenly set up by hands which after- 
wards help as assiduously to take it down. Though he was far 
from being a great or ambitious talker, his presence at this time 
made the fortune of any dinner or drawing-room party for which it 
could be obtained ; and was always known by a crowd gathered 
round him, the female portion generally predominating. I have 
seen many of these epidemic impulses of fashion in London society, 
but none more marked than this. There was a certain haughtiness 
or seeming indifference in his manner of receiving the homage ten- 
• dered him, which did not, however, prevent him from resenting its 
withdrawal — an inconsistency not limited to the case of Lord 
Byron. Though brought into frequent intercourse by our com- 
mon travels in the East, my intimacy with him went little beyond 
this. He was not a man with whom it was easy to cultivate friend- 
ship : he had that conflicting nature, well pictured by Dante, which 
rendered difficult any close or continued relations with him." 

Sir Henry's description of Wordsworth agrees with all that we 
have read about him elsewhere. He took no stock in Coleridge. 
' ' I recollect him only as an eloquent but intolerable talker ; im- 
patient of the speech and opinions of others ; very inconsecutive, 
and putting forth, with a plethora of words, misty dogmas in the- 
ology and metaphysics, partly of German origin, which he never 
seemed to me to clear up to his own understanding, or to that of 
others. What has come out posthumously of his philosophy has 
not removed this imputation upon it. I suspect his ' Table Talk,' 
as we have it in the very agreeable volume bearing this title, to 
have been sifted as well as abridged by the excellent judgment of 
the editor." 

Among other famous men whom Sir Henry knew, was the great 
French tragedian Talma, with whom he supped and sat one night, 
at Strasburg, till after midnight. He never, he says, saw an actor 
of such striking demeanor on the stage. " The figure and features 
of John Kemble were finer, but rigid and impassive compared with 
those of Talma. His birth and early life in England gave him in- 
timate knowledge of our language; and he recited with fervor 
some passages from Shakspeare, showing how well he understood 
and admired him. He told me (in reference to a comment I 
hazarded on his manner of recitation in Lafosse's tragedy) that, 
feeling painfully the monotonous mouthing of the French trage- 
dians, it was his constant study, whenever the sense permitted, to 
disguise the rhyme by rapid enunciation or pauses, rather than put 
emphasis upon it. And of this he gave me at the moment some 
striking illustrations. Two or three times he spoke of Napoleon, 
whom he knew personally ; but it was done with the reserve so 
common at this time in France, rather repelling than inviting 
further conversation on the subject. I doubt not that he shared in 
the current belief that the career of the emperor had not come to 
its end. But for this reason I should gladly have questioned him 
as to the comments Napoleon is known to have made on his per- 
formance of certain characters on the stage." 

Sir Henry saw much of Madame de Stael, while she was in 
England; and we gather from his pages, as also from those of 
Crabb Robinson, that, what with her enthusiasm and her vanity, 
she was at once entertaining and — amusing. She was ready, at 
any moment, to argue and declaim with all who would meet her 
with her own weapons, and in her own language. Mackintosh 
was the most expert of her English combatants, and Sir Henry 
thinks that a certain intellectual likeness existed between them — both 



possessing the power of putting an argument into its most pithy 
shape — what may be called the wit of speech, apart from that of the 
gift of humor, to which neither of them could lay much claim. 
"One of my latest occasions of meeting Madame de Stael," he 
writes, "was at a dinner at Sir Samuel Romilly's — well marked in 
my memory by the intelligence being received, while we were yet 
at table, of the entry of the Allied Armies into Paris. Her emotion 
was great and ardently expressed, though leaving- it somewhat 
doubtful whether pleasure or pain predominated. Her life had 
borne this mingled character throughout. In a single sentence 
she thus denotes her mental temperament : ' Calme et animee ; ce 
qu'il faut £tre, et ce que je ne suis pas.' Another trait she dis- 
closes speaking of les revenans: ' Je n'y croispas, masjelescrains.' 
She measured herself well in these self-avowals, to which another 
trait, less avowed, might perhaps have been added. From my own 
observation, as well as that of others, I was led to believe that she 
would willingly have surrendered something of her intellectual 
fame for a little more of personal beauty. She was curiously de- 
monstrative of her arms, as the feature which best satisfied this 
aspiration. A slip of paper often in her hand, and sedulously 
twisted during her eager conversation, might be a casual trick of 
habit, though there were some who gave it a more malicious in- 
terpretation. Even admitting this, however, and other foibles, 
Madame de Stael cannot be otherwise described than as a woman 
of extraordinary endowments." 

Napoleon I. was one of the few great men of his time whom Sir 
Henry never saw, though he was consulted upon the disease 
which ended his life, by his Italian physician, Dr. Antommarchi, 
when he passed through England, in 1819, on his way to St. Helena. 
Napoleon III. he seems to have known well, and he refers, with 
pardonable pride to a large paper-cover copy of the "Life of 
Csesar," which that sovereign presented to him. He says of their 
acquaintance, "It began in the spring of 1831, when, without any 
other intimation, I was one day summoned hastily to a house in 
Holies Street, and found there a young man suffering under severe 
gastric fever, and a lady hanging over his bed. This was Prince 
Louis Napoleon, with his mother Queen Hortense — just arrived 
from Paris ; and the illness of the prince seriously aggravated by 
the conditions of a secret and anxious journey through a country 
interdicted to him and his family. His recovery, the result of a 
good constitution and great calmness of temper, was more rapid 
than I at first expected; and they left England as soon as his 
ability to travel was well assured. 

' ' I saw much at this time of Queen Hortense ; and felt, as others 
had done, the charm of her voice and manner, made more touch- 
ing in this instance by the illness of her son, and the strong affec- 
tion existing between them. She lived but a few years longer. 
On the return of the Prince to London, after her death — many 
events having occurred between — I still saw him at intervals, as a 
patient, either alone, or with his French physician, Dr. Conneau, 
who has so honorably clung to him in all his changing fortunes. I 
dined at his house in Carlton Terrace some ten days before the 
attempt on Boulogne ; without any suspicion of the event impend- 
ing, though the party was chiefly composed of those who accom- 
panied him in this ill-fated expedition — ill-fated but not ill-advised, 
as subsequent events have since shown. Napoleon III. knew even 
then the value of the name he bears — a name which concurred 
with his own remarkable qualities in giving him the position he 
attained among the Sovereigns of Europe. My latest intercourse 
with him abroad was at Biaritz, in 1862, when in the seeming pleni- 
tude of his power. But the seeds of decay were already sown in 
that Mexican enterprise, forming the first in a series of political 
fatalities. Forty years, exactly, from the time I first saw him in 
Holies Street I visited him at Chiselhurst — an exile again." 

If Sir Henry Holland is not famous on his own account, he is 
certainly famous on account of others ; and we have no doubt but 
that his " Recollections of Past Life " will interest posterity as they 
have interested us. 



In no department of letters has the change been so great of late 
years as in the department of School Literature. The school-book 
of forty or fifty years ago was as dull a compilation of literary odds 
and ends as can well be imagined. If it was a Reader, it con- 
sisted of extracts from English writers, of the last century — such as 
Addison, Goldsmith, and Johnson, among the essayists ; Hume, 
Robertson, and Smollett, among the historians; and Parnell, 
Beattie, and Merrick among the poets. If it was a Geography, it 
contained only the simplest facts in regard to the physical config- 
uration of the earth's surface. If it was a Chemistry, it contained 
as many scientific errors as Bacon's "Novum Organum." No 
matter, in short, what the book, it was far below what it should 
have been then, and infinitely below what a book of the same kind 
is now. We have got beyond Webster's Spelling Books, Daboll's 
Arithmetics, and Mrs. Marcett's innumerable Conversations and 
Histories. We have got from compilation to literature. 

We are reminded of this fact by any school-book which we may 
take up; and, just now, by "A Manual of English Literature," of 
which John S. Hart, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and of the 
English Language and Literature in the College of New Jersey, is 
the author, and Messrs. Eldredge & Brother, of Philadelphia, the 
publishers. It is designed as a text-book for schools and colleges; 
and, so far as an unscholarly critic can judge, answers the purpose 
of one very well indeed. It might have been made better, we 
think, but to have made it better would have made it worse — for 
the average reader and learner. We know of no other Manual of 
English Literature which goes over so much ground. We can 
understand the difficulties attending any — even an unsuccessful 
handling of the subject, and can measure the success which has 
attended the labors of Professor Hart. It is greater than we should 
have expected, greater, perhaps, than it appears to a merely liter- 
ary critic. We owe it to Professor Hart to say this ; for we do not 
understand the mysteries and miseries of school and college teach- 
ing and learning, while he does, and may be supposed to have 
taken advantage of his knowledge. The only knowledge that we 
can bring to bear upon his Manual is a purely literary one, such as 
we try to bring to bear upon every book that falls under our notice ; 
and this enables us to point out some of its excellences and de- 
fects. He has done wisely, we think, in dividing English literature 
into personal epochs — if we may call them such — rather than into 
centuries, and in arranging these epochs under the different species 



of literary composition — the poets of one epoch forming one clus- 
ter, the dramatists another, the prose writers another, and so on. 
We can recall no writer of note whom he has omitted ; his errors, 
if any, lie in the opposite direction— he has included too many 
writers of no note. We think we should have omitted some of his 
theologians : we know we should have omitted many of his hymn- 
writers. We are heretical enough to believe that English hymnody 
is singularly barren of poetry. We are glad, however, to have the 
benefit of Professor Hart's knowledge as regards the early English 
hymn-writers; as well as regards the different versions of the 
English Bible and the English Prayer Book 

Professor Hart's judgments are just in the main ; if he sins at all 
it is on the side of indulgence towards secondary writers. We have ' 
one fault to find with him. It is that he goes out of his way to 
express an opinion in regard to the morals, or want of morals, of 
certain English authors of whom he writes. The only thing that 
should have concerned him was their literary work. Besides, we 
doubt the correctness of some of his statements. There is no good 
ground for speaking of Burns, for example, in this fashion : "He 
fell into the habit of drinking to intoxication, from which he never 
totally recovered, though he made sundry attempts at reform." 
Burns drank, as who did not in his day ? — but the amount and the 
excellence of his poetry refutes the notion that he drank to excess, 
and it is not borne out by his biographers. Professor Hart's cen- 
sure of Byron is unnecessarily harsh and confident : ' ' Byron has 
so identified himself with his works that the two must be estimated 
together ; and the settled judgment of the world is that he was a 
bad man. He had many shining and some noble qualities, but 
he was a selfish libertine, both in his life and opinions, and he de- 
serves the neglect towards which he is slowly but surely gravita- 
ting." Byron was no saint, we admit ; but the judgment of the 
world in regard to him is not so settled as Professor Hart sup- 
poses; and Byron is not gravitating towards neglect. With the- 
exception of Shakspeare, he is the most widely read of all the 
English poets, throughout Europe ; and such admirable critics as 
Taine consider him the greatest elemental force in English poetry 
since Shakspeare. In the case of Coleridge, Professor Hart is 
unjust to the poet, and to himself. Coleridge's opium-eating had 
to be noticed, of course, but there was no occasion we should be 
told that it made him "for years a most pitiable spectacle." Nor ■ 
should we be expected, on the other hand, to indorse such an ex- 
travagant estimate of Coleridge's power as this: "Method and 
industry, such as mark the career of Tennyson, of Milton, and of j 
Shakspeare, would have made him the equal, possibly the superior, 
of any of these great men. ' ' 

That Professor Hart is occasionally mistaken in some of his ! 
statements is not to be wondered at, in view of the extent of his 
work. He is mistaken in saying that George Gascoigne's comedy 
of " Supposes " was altered from the Spanish ; it was a translation 
of " Gli Suppositi "of Ariosto , and is remarkable as being the first 
drama, whether original or translated, written in English — in prose. 
He is mistaken, also, in saying of Henry Chettle, a dramatist, 
contemporary with Shakspeare, that he is chiefly known for his at- 
tempt to disparage the latter. The facts, which are well known, are 
these: Chettle edited Greene's " Groat's Worth of Wit," and in 
his capacity of editor published a letter which was written, or was 
said to have been, by Greene on his death-bed, and addressed to 
his quandom acquaintances, Marlow, Lodge and Peele. In this 
letter, Shakspeare is alluded to as "the only shake-scene in the 
country," and a line in his "Henry VI." is parodied. He was of- 
fended, and Chettle apologised handsomely in his preface to 
" Kind Hart's Dreame," a work of his own composition. If there 
was any further attempt on his part to disparage Shakspeare, we 
have yet to hear of it. Professor Hart is mistaken again in saying 
that Suckling died in Paris, in want and obscurity. There are 
two accounts of the death of Suckling, one to the effect that it was 
caused by the treachery of a servant, who ran away with his 
money, and, to delay the pursuit which he expected would be 
made, drove a sharp nail through the sole of one of Suckling's 
boots, which ran into his foot as he pulled on the boot in his haste. 
The other account hints darkly, as a tradition in the Suckling 
family, that the luckless poet committed suicide. Professor Hart 
falls into a curious mistake in his brief sketch of the love-life of 
Swift — the mistake of calling Vanessa Miss yulia Vanhomrigh, 
when her name was really Esther Vanhomrigh. Of mistakes in 
regard to living writers there are several. Matthew Arnold, for 
example, is not Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 
the present incumbent, if our memory is not at fault, being Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle. Barry Cornwall still lives, though Pro- 
fessor Hart has buried him prematurely in 1868. 

The errors that we have pointed out in Professor Hart's 
"Manual " are such as can easily be remedied in a future edition. 
They form no part of the real structure of the work, which, for the 
purpose designed, is sound, and they indicate no want of knowl- 
edge on his part. At most they are lapses of memory, either as 
regards the facts stated, or the value of the authorities by whom 
they are stated. Certain epochs aie not dwelt upon as fully as we 
could have wished, while others have received, we think, more at- 
tention than they deserve. This is our literary opinion, and must 
be taken for what it is worth ; for we suspect that we have as 
strong a bias in some directions, as Professor Hart has in others. 
We should have made considerably more of some of Milton's con- 
temporaries than he has done, and considerably less of some of 
Pope's contemporaries. There was a grace and a charm in the 
poets of the times of Charles the First and Second, which later 
poets have lost. One of Herrick's little lyrics, or one of Carew's 
dainty lov# poems, is worth all that the Queen Anne's men ever 
wrote. 

' ' I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more," 

is worth all the songs of the present period, except Barry Corn- 
wall's, which are perfect of their kind. 

Professor Hart's " Manual " commences with the " English before 
Chaucer," and ends with the "Miscellaneous Writers " of to-day, a 
period of four or five hundred years, illustrated by. thousands of 
authors, any one of whom can be found at once by referring to his 
excellent index. 
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